THE          DUMP          AT          BETHUXE

the stuff to the batteries send him back to me so
that I know you are all right. I shall be damned
anxious till I hear. Good luck , . ."

They shook hands. The little column started into
motion. In the darkness the Captain watched till
it disappeared down the road. He felt far from
confident of ever seeing it again.

When Paterson and his vehicles reached the
rendezvous, the four lorries from the batteries had not
arrived. They switched off their engines and waited.
Soon the other contingent could be heard coming along
the road. In the utter silence the noise of their engines
sounded far too uncompromising to suit the require-
ments of the R.A.S.C. Officer.

" Too much low gear about that," he said to Sergeant
Lambert. " You could hear them for miles. They'll
have to change up."

The lorries arrived at the rendezvous. A sergeant
jumped out and reported to Paterson.

" All right . . . But your vehicles are making far
too much row, sergeant."

He impressed upon the sergeant the urgent necessity
of cutting down noise to a minimum, strictly forbade
talking and repeated over to him Captain Thompson's
instructions. The artillery lorries tacked themselves
on to the rear of the others and they moved off in the
direction of Bethune, Paterson in his Austin leading
the way.

They travelled along the pave road at a steady
pace for some miles. As the Captain had observed,
it was a pitch-black night. The day had been hot
and the air was still warm and breathless. A film of
cloud had spread over the sky at sunset. There was
no moon, and only an occasional star shone in the dark
heavens. A faint ground mist hovered over the flat
fields on either side of the road.